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Opportunity Ahead 


in Higher Education’ 


(). R WORLD is turbulent with social, political, 


economic, and scientific changes of great 
force, swift pace, and high order complexity 
Prediction of the “shape of things to come,” and 
the impact of them upon developments in higher 


Nevertheless, I shall 


attempt to identify some mayor prognostications 


education, 1s hazardous 


which appear to be the order of the day in 


such widely varied fields as business, industry, 


labor, agriculture, education, and government 


and shall speculate on what may be some of the 


forthcoming resulting changes in college and 


university operation. I am aware that the out 


break of a war with its consequent destruction 
and devastation would render invalid most, per 
haps all, of my expectations 

States will 


|. The population of the United 


expand substantially from oul cul 


rent 165,000,000 people to 225,000,000, or even 


probably 


more, by 1989. Our upsurging birthrate and in 
creasing longevity (with a consequent rise in the 


number of aged men and women) are vital fae 


tors 


2. Atomic energy—and other new sources of 


power—will be notably exploited for peaceful 


purposes and pursuits. Leading engineers pre- 


dict that fission will be less costly than coal 


We are also told that 


ergy as the sun, tides, and winels will be found 


such other sources of en 


4r beyond our 


useful { present expectations 


3. Automation will be further developed and 
its use sharply increased. We are already well in 
to the initial stages ol the age of automation, a 
shall use and 


period during which we more 


more machines to operate machines and increas 


ingly substitute machines for human 


1. ‘The 


veloped sources of power plus the increased use 


prod CSSECS 


utilization of new and recently de 


of automation will result in rising production 


and income, both national and individual 


Based on address, Symposium on the University 


Society University of California, Los 


1956 


Education, and 


Angeles, Jan. 26 
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will be shorter than that 


, Lhe week 


of today with a consequent increased amount 


work 


ol time tor leisure 


Analysts of current trends agree on the likely 
consummation of each of these five developments 
during the next quarter of a century. ‘There 1s, 
to be sure, some diversity of judgment regarding 
such specifics as the magnitude of the increase 
in population or the extent to which average 
individual income will rise. Consensus, however, 
vigorously supports the general trends. 
forecasts, there will be 


According to these 


more people, more wealth, more leisure, longer 
life, and higher standards of living. Will Ameri- 
1980 be a earth? No 


earthly paradise can be anticipated for several 


ca in virtual heaven on 


rCasons. 
First, the developments which have been sug 


gested are not unmixed blessings. ‘There is, for 


cxample, no assurance that our new technology 


will become our servant and not our master. 


Many 


ol more 


observers are frightened at the prospect 


leisure when most of us do not know 


how to employ fruitfully such leisure as we have 

Second, drastic, rapid change makes effective 
human relations more essential at the same time 
that they become more complex, more difhcult 


None ol the 


gives any assurance of eliminating or easing cur 


trends which have been tlentified 


rent conflicts in human relations—in family liv 


ing or in community life—not to mention those 
among nations 

Against this background of predicted change 
and development with their inevitable difheul 
what can we 


L9ORO? 


ties and uncertainties, expect to 
From 
10 de 


com 


happen in higher education by 
shall identify 


shall 


among many possibilities | 
which ] 


them 


velopments inticipate, I 


ment on five of 
will sharply. 


Future growth will represent an extension of a 


College enrollments expand 


trend which has obtained throughout the his 


tory of our nation: the continually increasing 
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percentage of young people going to college. In 
1900, for example, four per cent of college-age 
youth were in college; today, the percentage has 
risen te more than 40%. 

Is it wise for us to try to stem this tide? I 
think not, The increasing complexity of civiliza- 
tion and of life during the next 25 years, the 
demand for larger numbers of more highly 
trained workers, the need for new insights and 
for education in human relations, the necessity 
for learning what to do with our new-found 
leisure, our expanding national and individual 
income—all point to a need for, as well as an 
ability to finance, more higher education for 
more of our youth, 

The insistence by some taxpayers’ groups and 
some intellectuals that too many go to college 
and that nationally colleges must become more 
selective finds scant support from current trends 
or future forecasts. Pres. Pusey of Harvard Uni 
versity observes, “It is not likely again to be 
possible, nor in my judgment would it be wise, 
to try to cut back or to restrict the numbers of 
those who are permitted to make what they can 
of the advantages of formal education beyond 


2 


high school.” * With an expected increase of 


70% in our college e population by 1970 and 


ap 
with a continuing rise in the percentage of youth 
who go to college, we can conservatively antici 
pate a doubling of college enrollments by 1970 


and a possible trebling by 1980. 


The percentage of college students attend- 
ing public institutions will increase notably. 
I anticipate no enrollment decline in_ private 
colleges and universities and am skeptical of the 
proposal of many of them to hold the line at 


or near present enrollments, The number of 
students who attend college, however, will ex 
pand so much that most privately supported in 
stitutions will be unable to take anywhere neat 
their present proportionate share of the expan 
sion. This expectation was confirmed for me 
during my recent visit to some 50 colleges and 
universities in all sections of the country and 
participation in more than a dozen conferences 
on various educational problems. In my travels, 
I learned of only one independent institution, 
Brigham Young University, which expects to ex 
pand its facilities and enrollment to a degre 


that may, perhaps, parallel the growth in collegs 


2N. M, Pusey, Fortune, 52: 198, Sept., 1955 
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population expected during the next 10 or 15 
years. On the other hand, a considerable num 
ber of tax-supported colleges and universities 
were in the early stages of planning to expand 
to an extent commensurate with the anticipated 


demand for admission. 


With these trends clear, it seems probable 
that, in contrast with the approximately equal 
enrollments which we have had for several 
decades in public, as compared with private, 
institutions of higher learning, by 1980 three 
out of four, and possibly four out of five, college 
students will be attending tax-supported colleges 


and universities. 


The junior college will assume a role of increas- 
ing significance in post-high-school education. 
Ihe success of junior college translers in upper 
division work and the explosive expansion and 
overcrowding of four-year colleges and universi 
ties will lead a considerable number of them to 


reduce, and in some cases to eliminate, fresh 


man and sophomore enrollment so that they 
may concentrat major attention upon upper! 
division, graduate, and professional education, 
Moreover, the demand for workers with college 
trai of less than four years in business, in 


dus government civil service, agriculture, 


ang semi-professions points toward the ex 
pansion ol two-year colleges, as does also the 
need for locating colleges in the home communi 


ties of students. 


Adult education will occupy increasingly a po- 
sition of major importance in the higher educa- 
tion of our nation. The need for refresher tain 
ing to secure new knowledge and skills for job 
advancement in this age of atomic technology 


and of automation will lead to extensive de- 


mand for vocational courses of kinds as yet un- 
dreamed of. In addition, the complexities of our 
changing world, the acute problems of family 
life, of citizenship, of preserving physical and 
mental health, and of learning the use of leisure 
time—all will result in unprecedented adult 
enrollments in general education and in liberal 
arts offerings. Time made available, as a result 
of a shorter working week, will make it possible 
women to take advantage of the 


lor men and 


opportunities provided by colleges and universi 


ties for further study and personal development 
As life expectancy continues to rise, we may an 


ticipate that institutions of higher learning will 
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assume roles arger importance in the lives of 


men and women over 40. By 1980, we shall 


realize that the problems of geriatrics must be 


solved for people before they reach old age. 


I'wo-year community colleges are likely to 


ASSUITIC 


i dominant role in many aspects ol ed 


ucating adults simply because they are com 


colle 


than enough to 


However, the 


munity college four-veal 


and universities will find more 


! ' 
do tor older peopic in olfering retresher courses 


including intensive short-term continuation 


programs ind othe services lor men ind women 


in the prok sions, government agriculture, and 


industry, 


The organization college 


teaching will undergo marked change. Findings 


and process of 


from accumulating research in group psychology 
le id 


velopment ol plans for far \ ide1 


and in the learning process will to the ce 
student pal 
ticipation than is now found in the majority ol 
college classes. Nationwide, there ferment 


h and experiment in improving col 


Is a 


lege teaching in small and especially in large 


classe Ihe case study method, stemming trom 


the lay schools and later adapted by busimess 


administration, is being tried in other subjects, 


as are several proc ses used in training industri 


al executives 


\ 


New methods of communication, high fidelity 


recording, and television offer vast opportuniti 
for experime nts to improve technique s of teach 


Ing, and these are beine co-ordinated with the 


findings of research in the psychology of learn 


ing. Experiments in educational television, in 


cluding use of closed circuits, promise to be high 


ly valuable, if safe@wuards are provided to pro 


tect those personalized aspects of education 


which most of us recognize as essential 


We might, if space permitted, identifs and 


discuss many more likely developments in higher 


education such as 


A continually expanding emphasis upon re 


which 


have ! 


in our universities as society recognizes the role 


scholarship can ind will 


and rit of 


chool 


tl findin of 


most asp of the life man, and with 


this a great increase itt enroliiment 


for higher degrees 


\ probable 


lengthening 


kn wv 


rapidity I pit resistance to 


tration required 


for the prok sions a xpands with al 


most ( x plosive 


spending so many year 


lucation 6:408-412 


David 
Nov 1955 
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An increasing drive to identify and serve the su 


perior student in all fields—through scholarships and 


other subventions, and through the processes ot coun 
seling and personnel services, teaching and curricu 
lum organization 


\ renewed emphasis in vur college curriculum on 


those aspects ol general and liberal education which 


strike at the heart of our dominant problem, man’s 


relation to man 


Increases in faculty salaries which more nearly 


than now keep pace with a rising national income 


ind which will help to provide the great numbers 


of college teachers who will be needed to man our 


institutions 


| nough has be n said to sugwvest that we can 


between now and 1980 inticipate a continua 


tion of these already discernible trends, though 


possibly at a rate of acceleration which at times 


may be cataclysmic in effect on both society and 


on its agencies ol higher educ ition 


In the course of my recent travels, | visited 


colleges and universith », attended educational 


conterenc and conterred with college and uni 


versity president deans and prolessors, stat 


superintendents of public instruction, congress 
levislatures, 


walks of lite. 


ticularly tried to find out what plans were being 


men, governors, members of state 


and other citizens in varied 


| pat 
developed by states and institutions for provid 
ing for increased numbers of students who soon 
will be seeking admission to college 


Viany 


lor early 


persons recognize the urgent need 


planning for the reorganization of 


this, | 


note, on 


higher education. In view ol wish that I 


could close on an OpPULMisthe | promise 


of high achievement, But such optimism would 


be contrary to the facts as I observed them. In 


my judgment the obstacles to planning lor to 


morrow are such as to constitute a severe threat 


to the future of higher education. I encountered 


blind, adverse, or skewed points of view in in 
well a 
sponsible for regional arid national planning. J 
shall 


hour 


dividual institution i among those re 


limit myself here, however, to identilying 


positions which threaten sound planning 


Plannin Mrinece ly In 


prevailing 


some states the 
attitude toward projecting the future 
of higher education ts 


iy \ 


Irom om 


that planning is not nec 


succinct statement of this view came 


tate vovernol I im not worried 


ibout how we will care for the harp increase itt 


college-age population IT he \merican 
| 


pe ople 
when they 


hould 


have a way ol 


This 


mecting cmergencie 


iY iS¢ emergencs if such it prove 
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to be, will in good time be faced and met by our 


citizenry.” 


2. Planning is easy. This viewpoint is some 
times reflected in the appropriations of legis 
latures which do not hesitate to set aside $100, 
000 or more for architectural plans for a single 
university or state building but which typically 
appropriate from $25,000 to $50,000 for making 


the vastly more complex plans necessary fot 


projecting the 


future of all junior college, stat 
college, and university education within a state 

5. We are too swamped with the immediate 
proble ms and needs of our elementary and high 


higher | his 


reason for failing to plan was reflected at the 


schools to bother about education 


national level when the problems of our col 


and universities omitted from con 


Whit 


Conterence committee members did 


lege 5 were 


sideration by the House Contlerence on 
Education 
not belittle the importance of planning for our 


did 


that such planning is easy, But the 


colleges and universities, not they suggest 
COMMITEE’ 
took the view that the immediate and pressing 
problems of elementary and high-school educa 
tion are so pressing and of such magnitude that 
they require priority, and that the inclusion of 
higher education of necessity would detract from 
the effectiveness of consideration given to out 


needs at other levels of schooling. 


1. Plannin -annot be made because of rival 


ry among institutions of higher learning within 


a given state. At a time when college enroll 


ments are about to overtax all available facili 


ties and require vast additions to plant and staff 
as well as the establishment of new colleges and 
that ri 
And yet, 


universities—it is indeed unfortunate 
valry becomes an obstacle to planning. 
this is exactly what is happening in some states 

in some cases, conflicts between powerlul uni 
versities; in others, between public and private 
institutions; and in still others, between polit 
ically and educationally influential leaders. 


J hese 


higher education, and, more 


four attitudes represent a threat to 
important, to the 
welfare of our youth and of our nation itself 
It is not too late, however, even now. Fortunate 
ly, comprehensive surveys and projections may 


The 


Education has begun to rally its 


be in the offing in some states. American 
Council on 
member institutions to the job of planning. The 
Association for Higher Education assigned top 
priority to this subject at the [1th National Con 
ference on Higher Education. Pres. Eisenhowei 
has appointed a group to develop proposals and 
plans to meet the demands and needs of higher 
education. 

\s we look to the future, we can anticipate a 
continually changing civilization and society, a 
growing population, expanding production, in 
creased wealth, new comforts and conveniences, 
more leisure, but also new complex and continu 
ing problems of adapting to change and of im 
Within 


society of tomorrow, higher education has a mag- 


proving man’s relation to man. our 


nificent opportunity to serve the youth of Amer 
ica and through them to build for national an7 


world peace and progress. 


Thoughts on the Improvement 


of Instruction 
By EUGENE STANLEY 


Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 


Am INSTRUCTIONAL practices worthy of the 
name must consider the uniqueness of the indi 
vidual and necessity of the student having an ac 
tive role in the teaching-learning processes. ‘This 
does not mean, however, that the instructor is 
insignificant. Effective modern education lifts 
the instructor to a new level of operation, and, 
in the use of subject matter, to increased pro 


ficiency, 
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The 


individual is active in teaching-learning proc 


most effective learning occurs when the 


esses, Instead of being manipulated, he should 
partake in the manipulation of subject matter; 
instead of being,merely “exposed” to an experi 
ence, he has an experience. Rather than having 
an incompleteness filled, he moves to action mo 
tivated by a sense of his own incompleteness 


hough some would act upon him through pat 
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terns olf isolated stimulation, he reacts to and 


with the totality of his environment. The true 


doing, and re 


learning process is experiencing, g, 
acung. Since he ts a goal-se king, purpos¢ ful be 
ing attempting to satisly his needs, activity on his 
part is an indispensable condition tor the fulfill 
Ihe net result of this activ 


ment ot those needs 


ity is an enlarged sell, a phenomenon created in 
the very process ol striving to achieve and main 
tain balance in the midst of fluctuating influ 
ences in his environment. 

Ihe acceptance of the foregoing statements 
compels one to take a fresh look at some of the 
current educational practices. Those instructional 


processes oriented toward securing the “right” 


answers, particularly in the realm of the social 
The 


tative approach to knowledge, whether exempli 


sciences, are educationally suspect authori 
fied in the person of the teacher or the textbook, 
renders the student a mere pawn in the largest 
possible game of chess. Such procedures can be r 
duced to mere routine. When that happens in the 
classroom, students are exposed to a state of edu 
cational debilitation 

Lhe authoritative approach stands to be con 
demned on a variety of points: the functional val 
ue of facts is overlooked; the learner's nature is 
faulty mind is 


misconceived; a conception ol 


supported; the development of the inquiring 
mind is discouraged; the nature of the learning 
process is misconstrued; concomitant learnings 
are disregarded; and the potential animation of 
the teaching-learning processes is destroyed, ‘The 
challenge, therefore, is to see the potential for 
true instruction in “wrong” answers submitted 
by students. Though a response may be incorrect, 
it IS potentially better than no response at all 
The student must be encouraged to participate, 
His contributions are highly revealing, for they 
the 


quality of the student’s prior experiences, Op 


permit instructor to assess the nature and 


portunities are granted for a look into the unique 
patterns of understandings, conceptions, and in 
sights which serve to distinguish one student 


from another. Real teaching, therefore, becomes 


an immediate possibility as one gets inside the 
experience of the learner 
When the instructor gets inside the learner's 


experience, dynamic teaching can begin if cer 


The 
first is that of creating a classroom atmosphere 


halo ol 


tain preliminary considerations are met 


which removes some of the traditional 
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authority from the teacher. Since it 1s a co-op 


crauive enterprise, the teacher's first task is prob 


abiy that of convincing the students that he ts 


an eager scholar in his field stull looking Lor many 
ol the answers. An essential compaimon-picce to 


this point of view is that of assuring the stu 


cents that the que St iol knowledge is a joint i 


L he 


stage is properly set when the studenc is made to 


sponsibility in which all must play a part 


leel that he ts a valued member of the group and 
believes he is capable of making a worth while 
contribution to the class projects, 

When the teacher 


such a cl 


knows that he has achieved 


assroom atmosphere, he should then 


convince the students that he will accept theu 


de; as working hypotheses to be resolved 


through the efforts of the class, unless, ol course, 


the ideas are contrary to basic fact 


Dh 


value of these procedures also will recognize the 


teacher who is sufhciently sensitive to the 


importance of attempting to meet other basi 


I hi 


ing, for example, is gratified to a considerable de 


student needs necd for a sense of belong 
gree by the steps just offered. It certainly could 


not be met in the classroom if the teacher's prac 


tices accented the student's academic infirmities 

\lso to be recognized in effective teaching pro 
cedures is the need lor security and integrity of 
person Some indications must be given the stu 
dent that the subject matter is not mor impor 
tant than his general well-being. Right or wrong 
in his answer, the sacredness of the personality 
of the student cannot be violated in successful 
instruction 


Ihe 


need for a sense 


the 
The 


teacher's deft handling of the student's response 


student shares with his instructor 


ol achievement or mastery 


can contribute to his feeling some measure of 


progress, some growth in understanding. As is 
well known, a bit of carefully dispensed encour 
agement may prove its own reward in enhanced 
student achievement 

What can be 


answers which we 


done with some of these “wrong” 
receive so olten from students? 
Much promise may be found in the following sug 
gestions: atte mpt to secure a precise understand 
ing of the response; examine and verily the plausi 
bility of the response; ascertain the nature of the 
experiences upon which the response rests; test 


the logic supporting the response; estimate the 


conceptual routes essential for modification of 


the response; encourage wider student participa 
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tion in the discussion; and guide the discussion 
toward some consensus of opinion which is as 


adequate and harmonious as possible. 


Understanding the student's response. Sinc: 
difficult, the 


student’s 


communication is truly teache 


should be sure that the response is 


understood at the outset. Frequently other stu 
dents can be helpful in this “play-back” pro 
When the 


that he has been correctly interpreted, then ad 


cedure responding student agrees 
ditional progress can be achieved. Note that this 
inquiry can aid in adding to a student's sense of 
personal dignity, for when rightly performed he 
is not put on the defensive and his contribution 


is accorded status 
Examining and verifying the response’s plau- 
sibility, “Thi 


ome kind of 


student's makes 


When the 


fered the opportunity to explain why he gave the 


SHHICCTE Pes porise 


sense student is of 
answer he submitted, the intelligence of the re 
sponse is sometimes quite enlightening. It is pre 
cisely at this point that one gets a preliminary 
insight into the nature of the student's organiza 


tion of his experiences. 


Ascertaining the nature of the experience up- 
on which the response rests. Further questions 
asked of the student may reveal the information 
desired at this point. A teacher's familiarity with 
experiences which are normal—and often quite 
for students of a given age 


the vogue group, 


community, and socio-economic status may also 
prove beneficial, Once this broader base of cul 
tural participation is grasped, the teacher finds 
inside the student's 


himself nestled confidently 


experience, and the real teaching potential of 


the situation emerges. 


Testing the logic supporting the response. 
I his is an important procedure, for it will reveal 
the cause-effect sequences the student has estab 
lished, ‘This step is also of high value, for on oc 
casion the pattern of reflection which supports 
an answer may prove more significant than the 
response itself, If the student is enabled to detect 
an error in his logic in the exchange, there is 


growth in perception on his part, 
Estimating the conceptual routes essential for 


response modification. | hic 
tempts to define again the relationship, if any 


instructor now at 


of the student’s answer to one more appropriate 


If, by chance, the student has been led to ques 
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tion his own contribution, skillful teaching can 
point him in a better direction. The alteration 
of the student’s misconceptions may depend, in 
part, upon the sequential development of new 
always true, for a 


ideas However, this is not 


new integration and synthesis may occur inside 


the learner without the need of external aids. 


Encouraging wider student participation. 


Students can often communicate more effectively 
with one another than they can with the teacher; 
they can be mutually helplul to one another. 
I his technique also prevents the teacher from 
cutting short the dynamics of the interaction. It 
add 


create an enlarged atmosphere of {freedom essen 


may interest to the classroom activity and 


tial to good instruction, 


Guiding the discussion toward a more ade- 
quate and harmonious consensus. | li 


must make certain that the discussion is getting 


teache! 
somewhere, Agreements must be sought and those 


considerations to which they pertain must be 


brought to light. It is desirable that all contri 
butions made in the discussion be given the reé 
spect and status due them, and conclusions drawn 
should reflect fully and harmoniously all of the 


intelligence generated 


Any one of these steps may produce good 1 
sults. All experienced teachers know of the vast 
amount of unpredictability which characterizes 
an atmosphere of free inquiry on numerous o¢ 
Lo the 


developments which bring more excitement than 


casions dedicated teacher there are lew 
demonstrable evidence of the growth in percep 
tions and understanding on the part of students 
under his leadership. As suggested here, teaching 
is a labored series of processes, but it is also a 
labor of love. The classrooms in our schools pre 
sided over by animated teachers who obviously 
enjoy their work hold the key to a safe and s 
cure future for our country and for those ideals 


which we cherish. Good instruction keeps alive 


the spirit of inquiry, the zest for freedom which 


provides the best guarantee we know to combat 
The 


century should be well armed for their responsi 


totalitarian doctrines. leaders of the next 
bilities if they can be taught the value of the free 
marketplace of ideas. Much of this potential can 
be realized through those teachers who are able 
“wrong” 


to see the instructional potential of 


answers. 
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rifty Years of the University of 


Minnesota’s College of Education 


By WALTER W. COOK 


Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


BPvemc 1955-56, the University of Minnesota's 
College of Education observed its 50th anniver 
sary. The marking of this milestone was at 
tended by ceremonies and appropriate activities, 
Ihe memories, the names, the accomplishments 
were reviewed and are presented here in tribute 
to the spirit and enterprise which have made, and 
continue to make 


In 185], 


such achievements possible 
Min 


prese nit 


citizenry of 
half the 


university, in 


when the entire 


nesota numbered fewer than 


enrollment of — the 1udacious 


legislature prepared a charter creating the 


University of Minnesota. In this charter, one 


of the five basic functions assigned the unive 


sity was the training of teachers for the common 


schools. ‘The first course for teachers was offered 


in 1885. In 1899, a department of education 
College 
1905, the 

Board of 


university a 


was created in the of Science, Literature, 


Arts In 


authorized the 


and the Minnesota L.egisla 
ture Regents to estab 
lish College ot 


tion to afford professional training for intended 


within the Educa 


teachers and school administrators. The Board 


of Regents acted accordingly that vear. 


In his report to the tjoard of Regents in 1912, 


Pres. George FE. Vincent made the following 


tatement about teacher education: 


more clearly recognized that 


know le dye 


does not in itself prepare one for 


It is coming to be 


the mere possession of however authori 


tative and accurate 


teaching. It is obvious that teaching and supervision 


have become technical professions which 


its College of 


in cooperation with all the divisions of the Univer 


re quire 


special training. ‘Through F.ducation 
sity, the institution's aim is to provide effective train 
high 


thorough professional 


ing. A University practice school is a neces 
sary part of any plan for the 
preparation of high school teachers ind principals 
control 
intelli 


division of the 


The University does not arrogate to itself the 


of the educational system, but must take an 
interest in 
College ot 


important 


gent and genuine every 


system Through its Education the in 


stitution may render service in studying 


the problems of the grade schools, the curriculum 


school organization and administration The Uni 


versity is immediately interested in the high schools 
It would have them not so much preparatory schools 
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for the College as institutions serving the communi 


ties in which they are established The University 


should seck 


ind to serve 


to cooperate with all these institutions 


them in every way possible 
i College of Educa 
Delta Coll 


to shape the 


lo realize this dream of 


tion, Pres. Vincent selected Lotus 


man as dean—a man destined 


policies of the university for a quarter-century 


Those who knew Lotus Coffman remember his 


indefatigable curiosity and energy As dean, 


he drew to the college men as unflagging as 
himself in commitment to research and experi 


Melvin 1! 
| eonard \ 


Ilaggerty in 


Koos 


ment in education 


educational! psychology and 


in secondary education 
Haggerty succeeded to the deanship in 1920 
(when Lotus Coffman became the fifth president 


of the 


his death in 


university) and held the until 


1937 


position 


His concern tor educational 


research is reflected in his statement 


Every phase of education fairly bristles with enig 


mas, and their solution is the inescapable task of the 
existence is institutional 


whole of the 


university Io ignore their 


elf-indulgence: to absorb the institu 


tion's time in routine teaching and administration 


is shortsightedne 
We sley I 


leader 


From 1937 to 1951, under Dean 


Peik, the 


ship in educational research 


national 
His 


quality ol his 


college continued its 


singular con 


tribution lay, however, in the 


idministration and in the effort to improve 


standards of teacher education nationally. He 


central position of 


emphasized constantly the | 


education in a democracy 


half 


American citizen 


It is becoming very clear that the last 


of this century will demand of the 


a level of general understanding, of ethical outlook 


of freedom of thought, of decision, and of respon 


sibility that is unparalleled in histor [he continua 


tion of our American democracy has a price, a price 


that each individual citizen, as well as the whole 


nation, has to pay. Freedom and democratic ways 


of living have to be understood, desired, deserved, 


acquired, saved repeatedly and cherished continually 


Today, the eight buildings of the college 


iccommodate 2,900 regular graduate and under 
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graduate students and 200 faculty members 


Within them is maintained a program of service, 


teaching, and research which encompasses 


practically every phase of the educational scene 
in the elementary and secondary schools and in 


institutions of higher learning in Minnesota 


and in the nation. Fundamental research of 


national interest is under way, and the four 


service bureaus of the college are at work in 


every corner of Minnesota and beyond her 


borders as well. 

But a college is more than its stately build 
ings, wooded grounds, or roster of great names 
more than the magnitude of spiraling enroll 
ments. A college is a confluence of persons and 
ideas and the extension of professional practices 


that enrich community life. A college is at once 


the heritage of the past, the problems of the 


present, and the future’s good promise. Time is 


its inexorable dimension, but its mission is the 
equally relentless climb to high levels of under 


standing. Said Pres. Vincent 


If the University is true to its mission it will put 
all of its resources and its trained experts at the serv 
ice of the community the University must never 
waver from the position of the unimpassioned, un 


prejudiced seeker for the truth, all of it and that 
alone. 

Coffman established at Minnesota the dictum 
that no educational policy should be instituted 


without gathering facts which establish its wis 


dom and collecting data by which to appraise 


its effects, It was he who gave the College of 


Kducation its most distinctive characteristic 


the emphasis on research: “weighing the im 


ponderables and testing the intangibles.” He 
converted the model high school into an experi 


mental school with a vigorous program which 


tripled its enrollments and attracted students 
from throughout the nation. Believing that 
sound, 


Researe h 


research 


education should be methodologically 


he created the Bureau of Educational 


(This bureau soon became a station 


Federal Out ol 


it have flowed standardized tests of intelligence 


of the sureau of Education.) 
reading comprehension, and reading speed, as 
well as studies of curriculum and teaching prob 
lems, under the authorship of Haggerty, Van 
Wagenen, Smith, Johnson, Eurich, and many 
others, 


search was conceived by several men at the uni 


idea for a Bureau of Institutional Re 


versity. Dean Haggerty, during his administra 
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tion, assumed a major part of the responsibility 
for the development of the bureau and the ulti 
take. 


it is the function of the bureau to put the poli 


mate direction which it was to Today, 
cies and practices of the university, as well as 
the administration of higher education, under 
the scrutiny of objective research techniques 
Methods of teaching are investigated, elements 
of the curriculum are appraised, and admissions 
policies are systematically evaluated 


The 


1917, prepares clinicians in the diagnosis and 


Psycho-Educational Clinic, created in 


treatment of @¢ducational disabilities. “Through 


research it is continuously adding to the tech 


nical understanding and “know how” of 
teachers and school psychologists 

Fhe College ol 
School’ provides the university 


for longitudinal studies of educational develop 


Education's Laboratory 


with facilities 


ment extending from preschool age through 


One of the 
School 


] he use ol 


university graduate school features 


of the new Laboratory buildit is a 


o 
Ip 


closed television circuit. television 


and kinescope in the preparation of teachers 
at Minnesota is the subject of a major experi 
ment under way this year 

The selection and counseling of students ts 
emphasized in the college as in the whole uni 
versity. Research is beginning to yield evidence 
on intellectual and personality factors essential 
to effective teaching, and an attack on the 
problem of attrition in the teaching profession 
is being planned. 

Phere have been other persons in the parade 
Minnesota—August 
Krey, Guy Stanton Ford, Edgar B. Wesley, Fred 
Engelhardt, T. R. McConnell, Dora V. Smith, 
G. Lester Anderson, and many more. And there 


brought 


of educational research at 


have been other ideas born here or 


to the maturity of accomplishment—the General 


College, the widened language arts concept, new 


avenues to the individualization of instruction, 


and art as a way of life. 


If knowledge has no instrinsic value and _ is, 


therefore, not intrinsically worth seeking, then 


the use to which it can be put must determine 


the worth of its acquisition, Scholars may not 


agree in this particular, but educators are 


committed to the service of the practicing pro 


fession. Thus, the problems of the moment be- 


The University 
mad the 


High School was established in 1907 


University Elementary School, in 1947 
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come the service concerns of a ( ollege of Educa 
tion. 


This 


Minnesota through continuation study. In 1936, 


service is partially accomplished at 


Minnesota erected a Center 


Study 


the University of 


for Continuation Lhe building which 


the contains dormitory facilities 


100 


houses centel 


for approximately persons, meeting and 


reception rooms, library, dining facilities, and 


The 


liberal use of 


College of Education has made 


chapel. 


these facilities for institutes, con 
ferences, and workshops 

During 1955, groups of parents, teachers, 
elementary-school principals, educational secre 
taries, instructional supervisors, superint ndents 
ol schools, deans ol colleges ol education, and 
served in 


The 


through 


professors of education have been 


institutes, workshops, and conference 


problems under study have ranged 


school building design, mental health, consume 


REPORT 


education, rural art and music, school law, the 
exceptional child, Cramatics, the content areas 
of the school curriculum (mathematics, science, 
language arts, social studies), and teacher educa 


\ Minnesota law of 1947, encouraging school 
district organization plus more 


rapid popula 


birth revealed the 


bield 


Through detailed educational surveys 


tion shifts and higher rates, 


need for a Bureau ol Studies (organized 


in 1948) 


made by this bureau, the nature, size, and 


ovel W) 


type, 


location of school facilities in com 


munities in Minnesota and neighboring states 


have been determined 


second half-century holding to 


We enter the 


the and attitudes that have char 


( ollege ol 


same values 


acterized the Education trom the 


beginning. We will continue to seek the bette 


ways to learn, to prepare and to serve 


‘ducational Television and the Public 
By HAZEL COOLEY 


Consultant in Community Relations 
Ruder & Finn Incorporated, New York City 


’ 
I OUR YEARS have passe d since educators battled, 


before the Federal Communications Commission, 
Yet, the 


either 


for the right to televise education 


majority of people in the country have 


not heard about educational television or know 


very little about it. 


However, despite skepticism pessimism ind 


indifference, there were, as of January, 1956, 22 


educational television stations in operation, 


serving areas with a population of 40,000,000 
[his is an imposing and an inspiring accomplish 
ment 

The cost of a single television operation is a 
large consideration, What has been accomplished 


in ET\ 


Ford Foundation and other 


has been made possibl through the 


subsidizers, through 
state funds that have been appropriated for the 


The dith 


culties presented by the Ultra High Frequency 


and through other sources 


purpose , 


Educational Television in Council on 


Feb. & 


Joint 
Wasl gti ( 


Educational lelevision 1956 


p ] 
October 13, 1956 


172 of education's 258 


al for the 


where 


reservations are 


dilemma 


held, are as re industry 


as they are for the educators. Ol the 86 remain 


ing reservations, nine are im territorial posses 


sions and some 30 more in small cities and towns 


in sparsely populated sections where there are 


very lew commercial stations. ‘Therefore, of the 


17 reservations that are meaningful at the pres 


ent time, 22 or nearly 50% are already operat 


ing 

It is expected that there. will be about 40 
educational stations on the 
ol 1957, 


and serving areas with some 46,000,000 people 


ur by the early part 


distributed among more than 20 states 


Educational — television programs provid 


courses in history, languages, biology. physics 


ritusic accounting, CCONOTHICS philosophy, and 


psychology, as well as many how-to COUTSES, €S 

Docket No. 11532 
Educational lelevision 
Commission, W; 
pp 9.10 


Comments of Joint Committee on 
Federal Communica 


sHhington Dec 15 1955 


wlore the 
tions 
195% 


Educational Television in 





pecially for women, Forty-four different insti 


tutions are now offering 170 regular academic 
courses. The total number of students enrolled 
fer credit is about 12,000 and an additional 10, 
000,000 are studying without credit.‘ 

Prof, Frank Baxter of the University of South 
ern California came to his present non-academic 
renown through an educational television pro 
gram, “Shakespeare on IV,” which was broad 
cast from Hollywood on Saturday mornings, soon 
100,000 in the 


Angeles area. As Dr. Baxter has since confided, 


attracted an audience of Los 


it was his secret conviction when he began that 


his audience “would probably consist of three 


or four retired librarians in Glendale, some bed 


ridden viewers who could not reach the tele 


vision knobs, and a smal] herd of captive high 
school students, watching as victims of an oppres 
sive educational process.””’ Subsequently, ‘Shake 
speare on IT'V” became a Sunday afternoon fea 
ture on a national hook-up, And Dr, Baxter has 
this to say: “The lecturer has no great illusions 
about the validity of his own performances, but 
there is a vast 


he is sure of this one thing: that 


audience of good solid American citizens who 
have been the forgotten men in television pro 
gramming. There are millions of people who ar 


eager and ready to get something a little better 


than the usual scheduled bill of fare. 7 

I hie that E TV 
veloped are among their best. ‘The Friendly 
Wis., “The 
Children’s Corner” from Pittsburgh, and “Let's 
Dake a Trip” San 


the outstanding examples and are r 


children’s programs has ce 


Giant,” originating in Madison, 


from Francisco are a few ol 
broadcast 
by kinescope over many commercial stations. 


Prof 


taught a course called “The Religions of Man” 


Huston Smith of Washington University 


over educational station KETC in St. Louis. Six 


weeks after the ‘I'V program was conceived, he 


was teaching an estimated audience of 100,000, 


or about 10 times the number of students he 


could otherwise have expected to teach during 


a 50-year career. This does not take account ol 


the kinescopes shown over 10 other educational 


stations 


Iiid,, p. 8 

Fr. Baxter 
Southern Regional 
Atlanta, Ga., March, 

* Ihid 

H. Smith 
Television, 


Ann Arbor 


History, 
lelevision 


Shakespeare on T\ 4 Case 
Project in Educational 


1055 


/ mphasi ing Edu 
and Radio 


leaching to a Camera 
Educational 
Mich., Jan. 18 


Television 
1956 Pp 25 


cational 
Center 
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Other programs developed at the universities, 
Educational Radio 


Ann Arbor, Mich., cater to wide and 


or at the Television and 
Center at 
interested audiences on a variety of subjects. One 
Prof. Gulbert 
took a philosophic discussion on “Why Should 
the Good Suffer?’ 


basis. 


series, featuring Highet, unde 


using the Book of Job as a 


\ny active opposition to educational television 
is met by the powerful Joint Council on Edu 
cational ‘Television. ‘Thus, in the case of petitions 
VHE held for 


education, the JCET, smoothly functioning, well 


for commercial use of channels 


organized, and well represented legally, detends 


education's hard-won reservations 

his is all on the credit side but certain facts 
stack leaders of ETYV 
never have pursued an active campaign to sell 
had to Second, 


broadcasters, while engrossed with the substance 


up against it. First, the 


what they offer educational 
of their programming, have not given sufficient 
study and consideration to the form. 

The 
of T\ 


plays and fights” are exactly what he has been 
ry. 


Average Man’s impression of the function 
is honestly arrived at. “Shows and movies 


taught to expect from Velevision broad 
casting is only 15 years younger than radio net 
broadcasting; the and growth 


work acce ptanc 


of radio was so fantastic that this medium nevei 
had the chance to iron out many of its prob 
lems. So television inherited them, chiefly the 
problem of programming. While both radio and 
television commercial broadcasting have made 
wonderful strides in elevating and diversifying 
their programs, for the most part they still serve 
principally to entertain. 

\gainst this background, a new system of tel 
vision is introduced. Not much is heard about it 
except by those directly interested —the edu 
cators, Even after they had hurdled the obstacles 
that confronted them everywhere and were ready 


had 


public’s basic attitude about education in general 


to go on the air, they still not faced the 


and education on TV in particular. Education 
to the great numbers of people, unfortunately, 
means something dull and heavy, while television 
means singing, dancing, and jokes. 

One 


Even if educators counted only on 


cannot take an audience for granted 
“in-school 
audiences,’ where does the adult public fit in? 


Without the [v's 


ally, its way. To 


adult public, potentially | 


greatest ETV may never win 
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ETV, it 


lead rs 


sustain and strengthen the growth of 


may become necessary for educational 


to upset some ol their traditional] beliefs. A proc 
ess of adaptation and adjustment to the ITV 
medium, and to the community they are pledged 


the IT\ 


community, is 


to serve because ol channel which was 


allocated to the now definitely 


indicated 
I he 


pecially to those who teach, that they cannot 


need tor education is so self-evident, es 


conceive of the necessity to “sell” it. Yet, every 


market teday must be sold or it is 


Lhe 


misconception about television, 7.ée., as an enter 


thing on the 


hoved aside selling’’ must overcome the 


tainment medium alone; make education alive, 


nicresting and stimulating and prove how con 
usetul in 


tinuing education can be individually 


the business of daily living. 
\n organized national public relations cam 
paign, promoted with zip and zeal, is just what 


Ky needs, If had 


ation ol introducing 1 new product to operat 


industry inherited the situ 


side by side with the most widely accepted prod 


uct in American history, it is safe to surmiss 


that it would use every medium of mass com 


munications to sell the new idea 
As for substance and form, who can clearly de 


Yet, 


difference be 


fine where one begins and the other ends? 


substance without form is the 


tween eflectiveness and nonetlectiveness Lhe 


ideal represents a fusing of the two. 


In cases where the classroom was merely trans 


ferred to the broadcasting studio, there was no 


experimentation with the new form, for the 


new medium, for the new audience. Here, edu 


cation was concerned more with the substance, 


forgetting one of its major roles: to explore 


unknown as well as well-defined areas and come 


up with the best | adaptable to the situation 


The know-how is intangible and evasive. Evi 


krank 


popularity ire ¢ 


dently, Dr Baxter, whos and 


SUCCESS 
1s said 
| low 


hard to 


tablished, has a stvle. He 


be a natural” 


did he 


ASSCSS, 


television personality 
L hes 
known ay 


lecturer on the 


arrive at it things are 


but this much 1 Baxter is 


ina literature 


\me the 


ind the history of books and printing. He never 


i noted teacher 


ol England and history of humor, 


fails to give imple credit for his success to the 


gifted” producer and director who guided him 


through rehearsals and broadcasts and to admit 


that he tried to make learning enjoyable 


Lincoln, the story-teller, understood entertain 


ment in one way. Demosthenes captivated his 


audienees in another. In either case, they were 


very tar trom the commercial concept of enter 


tainment, but the methods of each were de 


liberately those of the entertainer, combined 


with the objectives of the educator 


Oil for Mental Armament 


W ies AN EX-PROFESSOR Of school administra 


tion turns novelist, those acquainted with the 


appre 


rather 


professional tribe may heave a sigh ol 
Instead ol 
fasten their seat belts and hold on to then 


for Frank 


ind flying high 


hension sighing, they might 


hats 
himself a good 


Hart is having 


, 
Pass 


Line 


ngers will not be ible to 


touch terra again till 296 


Hart's oil slic k, 
Story, set in Lexa 
The 


lexan \ ho L 


firma page 


fantastic yarn’ 1s an American 


SUCCESS where incredible 


dreams come true essential ingredient 


ire these: an oil-rich x periments 


to reduce driver fatigue and save the life of the 


| Hart Oil tor the Light 
York Vantage 1956 


World New 


October 13, 1956 


motoring public by establishing a veritable 


Day Mahal of the 


the vobbl 


roadside, which will eliminate 


ind-oit pt in} 1 pod a ITs 


redheaded Irish orphan i fugitive from iti itl 


stitution which packe | her with dogmas and 


would not let her think, who turns out to be 


al ventriloqul tl 1pese ul mwyirt, Cal hop 


sociologist, philosopher ma not least, the 


eternal feminine that us on: a love story, 


the Irish redhead and uw «hero ropes 


tics, and brands a fap submarine like a Texas 


teer. the purely accidental shooting of an oil 


well with a .44 
the 


t near-murder mystery, in which 
Chi 


young Dan, sent like 


heroine escapes via Sale’s institution 


it prize bull an ambassador 
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of goodwill to the Argentine; Dad, an elde: 
Big 


sings ior all 


John, a circus 


the like 


statesmanlike figure; and 


stake-driver, who world 


Paul Robeson. 

The villain is a fabulous fraud of a professor 
of sociology, who really has no degree, a scoun 
drelly operator of an International Institute of 
Art, exhibitor and high-powered salesman of 
tracked down, 


mythical who is 


masterpieces, 
exposed, and pays the penalty. 
Such a fantasia might suggest that Hart is 
just laughing; but amid the laughter is a seri 
the 


fabulous wealth of 


the 


ous intent. Dad turns 


A4-caliber gusher to support of the 


Crescent Star 
“dedicated to the task of advancing knowledg« 


the 


Foundation of ‘Texas, which is 


of the science of society to the same high level 


as our current knowledge of the physical 


sciences, thus bringing about a sane and 
balanced relationship between the material and 
the social world in which all men, individually 
and collectively, may live in abundance, securely, 
and with good will to all mankind” (p. 87). 
Cy Norwood, creator of the roadside ‘Taj Mahal, 
adds his domain to Dad's, and thus makes pos 
sible the “largest, unencumbered annual income 


[his 
unparalleled philanthropy, devoted to science 
and still the 


looks to the elimination of crime between men, 
Who, 


in an atomic age that cries aloud for a vision 


of any foundation in the world” (p. 230) 


more science “science of man” 


races, and nations throughout the earth. 


of salvation, would not wish good luck to the 
three ‘musketeers of peace’? In a day of mn 
acles Mike, 


versatile dummy, will drop the proverbial bug 


order, Susie’s 


made to perhaps 


The Council for 


A, ANONYMOUS three-year grant of $114,000 
brought into being, in July, a new educational 
Basic Education 
The officers and the other founders include such 
Arthur the 
ident; Harold L,, Clapp, the executive secretary; 
Hioward A, Meyerhoff, treasurer; Harry J. Fuller 


organization, the Council for 


names as Bestor, 


well-known pres 


Mortimer Smith; and Howard Whitman. Thes« 


men have been identified with recent critical 
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lexas billionaire 
luck 


in the ear of a flesh-and-blood 


oilman, who can turn good wishes into 


reality. 

All is not sweetness and light in this fantasia 
of the future. There are barbs for politicians, 
who learn to talk, like parrots, not knowing 
what they say; who legislate themselves “into 
a position of immunity, where they can lie with 
(p. 238). And there are sturdy blows 
Redhead the 


Dean of deans of sociology and all 


impunity’ 


for scholastics. Susie lectures 


{cademe in 


ge neral: You've all cloistered yourselves like 
monks within your marble towers and sought to gain 
fame and glory to yourselves and your departments 
and schools by compiling and publishing so-called 

that few read 
science is life 


life i 
life 


There 
if knowledge, new or old, is to contribute to 


scholarly distinction 
Social 
man has a stake in 


great works of 


and fewer understand 


dramatic, and every 
fore 
the preservation and progress of man, it must be dis 
the 
159 


within 


(pp 


seminated in language and by means 
mental and emotional grasp of all men” 


160). 


Into this of sharp reproof of old 


Icademe and pleasing vistas of a new learning 


mixture 
devoted to man’s salvation there steals occasion 
the greatest regret ol 
The 
is a well-renovated, education work 


And when 


the labor of all the committees is consummated, 


ally a reminiscent note: 


life 


roundup” 


lume spent on committees! “preat 


shop with truly effective committees. 


the mind’s eye may conjure up a burly figure 
in a high, white chet’s cap and a tall eucalyptus 
grove from whence is wafted something that 
smells like beefsteak broiling over a deep bed 
of coals. 

THOMAS Woopy 


University of Pennsylvania 


EVENTS 


Basic Education 


writings on the state of education, particularly 


the curriculum and teacher preparation. Some 


of them have been involved in national con 


troversies and debates on educational matters 

Ihe new council, now composed of 110 edu 
cators, editors, writers, and businessmen, is ded 
icated to the better teaching of the basic sub 
jects, such as English, foreign languages, history, 
with 


mathematics, and science. It is concerned 
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“the overriding need for quality in the training 


of our young people,” in the words of Dr. Meyer 
hoff, who is executive director of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission. Lhe objectives of more 
effective teacher education, adequate preparation 
world of 


for the complex socio-technological 


today, and the best possible education fon the 


young people of great ability are worthy ones. 


These are also the objectives of all serious 


minded educators and others who are vitally in 
terested in education. Evidently, Dr. Bestor and 
his contréres feel that not enough is being done 
aims into realities. Besides, they 


to make these 


would doubtless disagree with some of the 


methods and much of the content which would 
go Into the educational process 

Bask 
venture, historically speaking. In February, 1938, 
Dr. William Chandle1 


other educators 


The Council for Education is not a new 


Bagley, together with 


and subject-matter specialists, 


formed the Essentialist Committee for the Ad 


vancement of American Education. ‘This in 
formal group had no funds, no executive secre 
tary, no long list of imposing names as directors 
It worked on an individualistic basis to correct 
the evils and excesses of Progressivism run wild 
It did this with a critical approach that was pa 
tient, friendly, and understanding. There are 
Essentialists in high schools, colleges, teachers 
colleges, and elsewhere. ‘They are endeavoring 
to improve education without fanfare and with 
out any axe-grinding techniques. 

The interest and criticism of Dr. Bestor and 
his colleagues are welcome. But let it be in a 
spirit akin to that of the Essentialists. Let them 
not spray scorn and sarcasm with their machine 
guns, as some of them have done in recent years 
Rather, they should learn the lesson from some 
of the criticism to which their writings have been 
subjected. 

Education needs all the help it can get. To 
show that it has any reason for existence at all, 
the Council for Basic Education should go about 
its function with objectivity, fairness, and under 
standing. To denounce without adequate dis 


crimination is to throw a monkey wrench into 


the educational works.—W.W.B. 


NEW PROGRAM IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND LINGUISTICS 
Lut (N. Y.) estab- 


lished, in July, 1956, a new Department of An 
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thropology and Linguistics Account will be 


taken of the advances being made in these two 


fields, as well as related opportunities in the study 
medicine, inte 


ol cultures, communications, 


national relations, education, the teaching of 


language and re ading, cl 
lo further this program, three scholars have 
been added to the faculty. Henry Lee Smith, ]1 


dean, School of Languages, and professor of 
linguistics in the Foreign Service Institute of the 
U. S. Department of State, is heading the new 
department as professor of linguistics and Eng 
lish. George ai 


branch of the 


Trager, assistant director, Wash 
Area 
Files, and professor at American University, and 
Ray 
University of 
with Dr. Smith 


and linguistics and as associate professor of an 


ington Human Relations 


Birdwhistell, associate professor at the 


(Ky ), Alt 


as professor of anthropology 


Louisville associated 


thropology, respectively. Dr. ‘Trager is also serv 
ing for a period as chairman, department of mod 
ern languages and literature, which will consider 
feasible developments in Slavic studies 

Upon hearing of the university's plan, Mort 
mer L.. Graves, director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., com 
mented: ‘This is the most exciting development 


I have heard about for some time. ‘The Univer 


sity of Buffalo is to be congratulated for its 


flexibility and vision.” 


AN HONORS PROGRAM FOR 
GIFTED STUDENTS 


GIFTED STUDENTS attending Kansas State Col 
lege have the opportunity, as of the fall of 1956, 
of participating in an honors program which 
provides for special courses and special counsel. 
ling. The honors program would be available 
to those in the upper five per cent of their college 
class 

Entering freshmen, who show by high-school 
grades and entrance tests that they are eligible, 
may elect to enter the program. ‘They will be 
assigned to special advisers in their major field 
and a special four-year course of study will be 
worked out for each individual. Students al 
ready in college may petition to change their 
program to “honors” if their records show they 
are at the top of their class. 

“honors” 


One of the advantages of the pro- 


gram is that it permits a student to by-pass 
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elementary courses in which he already has 


competence, While the program does not pro 
pose to shorten the four years of study necessary 
to obtain a degree, it does allow the gifted 
student to reach goals beyond the ordinary limits 
of undergraduate education. 

lo administer the program, Dean John C 
Weaver has appointed a standing honors com 
Davis, chairman 


Nelson, John O. 


mittee composed of Earle R. 
Bb. Morris, Wallace B 
Harris, and Jack I 


Sumnet 


Lambert 


SALARY INCREASES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


filiated and fully salaried prolessors and associate 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA’S fully af 


professors whose base salaries are under $10,000 


received in July a 10% increase, except in in 


stances where such an increase would provide 


a total salary in excess of $10,000. In the latter 


instances, increases were limited to the differenc 
between current salaries and $10,000 
Assistant prolesso1 », associates, and instructors 


fully fully 


received Increases 


on a affiliated and salaried status 


five per cent The salary in 


creases have been authorized by the executive 


board of the trustees of the university. 


In announcing the increases, Pres. Gaylord P 
Harnwell said 


This action is minimal and essential if our salars 


scale is to attract and hold the ablest teaching ana 


research personnel, We must have such men and 


if w maintain the University’s dis 
tinguished educational program. This is merely a first 
step in the University’s program for increasing faculty 
benefits and our present action must be supplemented 

a number of ways as soon as additional resources 
ailable. We are 
recently 
the Ford 

Next 


enable us 


ive ay from the 


aided by income 


announced grant made to the University by 


Foundation 

year’s budget must be increased further to 
to make salary adjustments in recognition 
of meritorious service by individual faculty members 
ind by other personnel, and also to furnish the tools 
for scho 


hip and research in the University’s librar 


ics, laboratories, and museums 


YUGOSLAV INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT CENTER 


UNESCO—AN INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CEN 


9 


rER was opened on by the 


Students [ 


July Yugoslay 
Adriatic 


center accommodates 200 students in 


nion at Dubrovnik on the 


coast, The 
tents. The restaurant, meeting room, and offices 


are located in a small chateau, From fuly till 
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THE THREE R’S PLUS: What Today’s Schools 
Are Trying to Do and Why 


By ROBERT Hi. BECK, Editor. Thirty-one e perts in various fields of education give down-to 
earth answers to the questions most asked by parents and other responsible citizens about our 
schools. The educators explain the concepts, the methods, and the aims that underlie our public 
school teaching today. 


teachers as well as all interested laymen. 


EDUCATING WOMEN FOR A CHANGING WORLD 


By KATE HEVNER MUELLER. This book won the $1,000 Delta Kappa Gamma Educator's 
Award for the most significant contribution to education written by a woman during the biennium 
1954 to 1956. Mrs. Mueller presents new theories for the higher education for women. 


11 your bookstore. or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





An excellent orientation in modern educational practices for prospective 


$5.00 


$4.75 
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Selected RONALD Books 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University 


CURRENT THEORY and practice. 28 ments to eliminate boundary lines between 
well-known educators survey the curricu school subjects; to enrich, diversify, and ex 
lum's historical, psychological, and social pand the learning experience; to unify 
foundations, and the principles and tech learning by use of lagger units. “Adapts 
niques of its construction and revision readily to a partieular course of study.” — 
New book treats the curricula in specifi CTA JOURNAL. 

subject-matter divisions. Stresses move 2nd Ed., 13 ills., tables; 582 pp 





THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut; and Wari R. Douglass, | niversity o lorado 


THIS NEW GUIDE for teachers and representative schools and summarizes vary 
administrators presents the history, philoso ing viewpoints Gives findings of latest 
phy, and functions of the junior high research and surveys, including a study of 
school. Describes current curriculum and current practices in 370 junior high schools 
administrative practices, suggesting im Best book on the market J. W. CAR 
proved educational programs. Examines RINGTON, Illinois State Normal University 


7 


guidance bulletins and programs from 2nd Ed., 11 ills., table 421 pp 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Ethel L. Hatchett, Flardin-Simmons University; and 
Donald H. Hughes, Northwestern Universit 


A FUNCTIONAL-CREATIVE approach to ence. Its practical suggestions and mate 
the teaching of speaking, listening, reading rials guide the teacher in adapting this ap 
writing, spelling, and penmanship. This proach to the classroom. Discusses integrat 
new book shows how improvement of a ing language arts in the curriculum 1 hap 
child’s communicative powers may best be py combination of theory and practice 
obtained by encouraging his attempts to GEORGE MURPHY, Pennsylvania State Univer 


create with language in his everyday experi sity j 426 pt 


A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 


Manve! Barkan, The Ohio State Universit 


CENTERING on the creative experience ogy, sociology, anthropology nd other 
and art education in elementary and secon lds. Book provides a nev ctical ap 
dary schools, this original book lays a proach to the whole of art education and 
groundwork for exploring the basic prob its role in furthering American culture 
lems of teaching art. Relates problems to A significant contribution TEACHERS 
concepts of human behavior in psychol COLLEGE RECORD pt 





AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES IN TEACHING 


Lester B. Sands, (/niversity of California 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS and procedures for integrates modern viewpoints with concrete 
every educational level. A separate chap descriptions and practical examples. In 
ter covers each type of aid, analyzing its cludes laboratory exercises plus lists of 
use, possibilities, and limitations. New book source materials An incluswe volume 
relates each type of instrument and proced ahounding in helpful suggestion EOU- 
ure to the whole teaching process; fully CATION ! ills., tables; 670 pft 
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mid-September each year, it will provide a meet- 
ing place for Yugoslav and foreign students dur 
ing their 


summer holidays and also will be 


available for international seminars and confer 
More 


be obtained 


center 
Yugoslav Youth 
Decanska 16 


floor), Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


RECENT) j , 


Ihe totiowmg are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


BECKER, HOWARD (editor) Societies Around the 
World, pp. 811, $6.50; BRAMELD, THEODORE, To 


ences information about the may 


from the and 


Students Travel Bureau, (eighth 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


oe sem, 
Secondary ry \ College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg, 

Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








TUITION 
3 New Features 


The PLAN 


COLLEGE HAS NO 
SPONSIBILITY 


need not refund in event parent defaults 


FINANCIAL RE 


colleges and schools 


on contract 


FOUR, THREE, TWO YEAR PLANS 
offered by 


schools under one contract 


LIFE INSURANCI 


4 dies, payment is assured of remaining costs 


may now be colleges and 


in event parent 


covered by 4, 4 and 2 year contracts 


More than 500 colleges and schools offer THE TUI 
TION PLAN method for deferred payment of tuition, 
Through this 


room, board and other catalog fees 


plan, colleges and schools receive full 


payment at 
the beginning of the term. Too, parents enjoy the 
convenience of monthly payments coupled with the 
peace of mind which comes with setting up an in 
sured education program 


W rite toda) for descriptive folder 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fitth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











130 


ward a Reconstructed 


117, $4.50; MACLEAN 


Philosophy of Education, pp 
MALCOLM S., and EDWIN A 
LEK, Change and Process in Education pp 520, $5.50 
McDANIEL, HENRY B., and G. A. SHAFTEL, Guid 
ance in the Modern School pp 526 NELSON 
M. j., ef al., Statistics for Teachers pp 182, $2.40; 
NORDSKOG, JOHN E., et al., 
lems, revised edition, pp. 580 

LIAM O., et al 


" : 
638, 1955 


SO.40 


{nalyzing Social Prob 
$5.50; STANLEY, WII 
Social Foundations of Education, pp 
STENDLER, CELIA B., Field Projects 
variously paged, $2.00: STEWART 
ARTHUR D. WORKMAN. Chil 
Achieving Maturity Through 
New York 19 


$5.50 
and Problems 
ROBERT S., and 
dren and Other People 
Learning, pp. 276, $2.25. Dryden Press 
MANUEI 
CHILDS 
pp. 373 


BILSKY 
127, $1.40 
and Lducation 
S FP’ 
Schools pp 11, 
York 17 


BLOOM 
tional 


Logic and Effective 
JOHN I {merican Pragmatism 
$4.00; MARZOLF, STANLEY 
Diagnosis and Counseling in the 
$4.00. Henry Holt and Co New 


irgument, pp 


chological 


laxonom of Educa 
Objectives The Educational 
Handbook |: Cognitive Domain, pp. 207, $1.50 
BROUDY, HARRY S., and EUGENE L. FREEL, Psy 
cholog for General Education, pp 16; GARRET I 
HENRY E., Elementary Statistics, pp. 167, $2.60; HAR 
RIS, ALBERTI J|., How to Increase Reading Ability 
third edition, pp. 633, $5.25; HARRIS, ROBERT I 

and JA MES I JARRE i Lanvuage and Informal 
Logu pp 274 $3.50 SCHUELER, HERBERT, and 
HAROLD LENZ, Practical American English for Stu 
dents Other Lands, Book 1, pp. 261, $3.25; 
STROUD JAMES B Education pp 
617. Longmans, Green and Co York 3 


BODE, CARL, The 
of the Mind pp 2/5, 
Publi Speaking 
MARGARET F 


ford 


BOGUE, JESSE P 
fourth edition, pp. 584 
Students and Higher 
pp. 221, $3.50; IRWIN, MARY {rmerican 
Universities and Colleges, seventh edition pp 1210 
$12.00; WILSON, HOWARD F {merican College Life 
1s Education in World Outlook, pp, 195, $3.50. Ameri 

Washington 6, D. ¢ 


BENJAMIN Ss (editor 


Classification of 


Goals 


from 
Psycholog in 


New 


Town Meeting 
$5.00; SOPER, PAUL I Basu 
second edition pp 374, $3.85; THORP 

Neilson of Smith pp $63. $7.00. Ox 
New York 11 


{merican Lyceum 


University Press 


fierican Junior College 
Du BOIS, CORA, Foreign 
United States 


(editor) 
$8.00 


Education in the 
editor) 


can Council on Education 
BOOKWALTER, KARL W., and CAROLYN W. BOOK 
WALTER Fitness for Secondar School Youth Pp 
150. American Association for Health, Physical Edu 
Recreation, 1201 16th St., Washington 6 
quantity rates 
BRAND, PETER, Schulreife und Milieu: Eine 
suchung an Schulneulingen, pp. 60; BURBACH 
Fine 
Schiilerbeurteilung, pp 64 
oder 
Hirschgraben- Verlag 


cation and 
D. ¢ 2.50 
Unter 
KARI 


Hi Schiilergutachten: Untersuchung liber 
Schiilerbeobachtung und 
DEMANT, HELLA 
ichung? pp 63 


Main 


Getrennte Ey 
Frankfurt am 


Koedukation 


Germany. All 1955 editions 


BROOKS, EMERSON, The Growth of a Nation 14 Pu 
torial Review of the USA Colonial Days te 
the Present, pp, 320 BUCHANAN, LAMONT 
Ballot for Americans { Pictorial History of American 
Klections and Electioneering with the Top Political 
Personalities pp 192, $4.95; The Fabulous Future 

$3.50. FE. P. Dutton and Co 


from 


$5.95: 


Imerica in 19R80 pp. 206 


New York 10 


BURTON, WILLIAM H., 
velopment, pp. 608, $7.47; DYER, JOHN P 
Towers in the Market Place: The Evening 
imerican Education, first edition, pp. 205, $3.00 
Merrill Co., New York 16 


et al., Readings in Child De 
lvory 
College in 


Bobbs 


School and Society 
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Mobilizing 
Community Resources 
for Maladjusted and 


Delinquent Youth 


Maturity 


in Reading 


A Survey of 
the 
of Gifted 


Education 


Children 


Why 


Fail in Reading 


Pupils 


By PAUL H. BOWMAN, ROBERT F. Del AAN, 
GORDON LIDDLE, and JACK KOUGH. The 
third in a series of progress reports describing 
the first half of a ten-year project studying and 
aiding maladjusted and talented children in a 
selected city of 50,000 population. The authors 
suggest how potentially maladjusted children 
may be identified and report on the remediai 
procedures that have been developed and used 


with children 
Paper $2.50 


By WILLIAM S. GRAY and BERNICE ROGERS. 
Here is the first interpretive description of read- 
ing maturity based on an analysis of “the total 
personality.” In assessing the problem of growth 
the authors begin with a carefully wrought con- 
cept of maturity, develop from a mass of validat- 
ing evidence a reading maturity scale, and fully 


explain methods for its use 
$5.50 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, EUGENE 
STIVERS, ROBERT F. DeHAAN. The 


major portion of the book consists of concise 


and 


summaries of ways that gifted children are edu- 
cated in forty-five schools. school systems, and 


special projects throughout the United States. 
Paper $1.50 


By HELEN MANSFIELD ROBINSON, A note- 
worthy volume providing valuable suggestions, 
based upon experiment, for making a more valid 
diagnosis of causes of reading disability in the 


clinical situation 


$4.00 
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@ ENERGY AND SOCIETY 
By FRED COTTRELL, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 348 pages, $6.00 


A rare adventure in original thought. This stimulating work traces the development of civiliza 
tion through the history of fuel sources and thus arrives at a measure, in terms of one key factor 
energy forms and expenditures--which serves as an empiric test for solutions to the basic political, 
social, and economic problems of the day. It demonstrates the influence of fuels and their converters 
on social, economic, and political development in the past, and indicates some of the probable effects 
of changes in the nature and amounts of energy in the future 


@ ADULT EDUCATION 
sy HOMER KEMPFER, National Home Study Council. McGraw-Hill Series 


in Education. 466 pages, $5.50 


Here is a comprehensive, well-organized work which treats systematically the practical problems 
an adult educator faces, and focuses the findings of research on their solution. Major organized 
approaches to each area of adult education are discussed in detail. It draws upon research 
findings pulls together experience from practitioners in a variety of situations and suggests 
solutions to many recurring problems of program administrators. Here are new facts, new atti 
tudes and methods, and a new and more confident approach to the problems of everyday living 

showing the relationship between adult programs of all other community agencies and 
pointing the way to a community-wide program of adult education 


@ COMMUNICATION: Handling Ideas Effectively 


By ROY IVAN JOHNSON, University of Florida; MARIE J. SCHALE- 
KAMP, Mason City Junior College; and LLOYD A. GARRISON, University 
of Denver. 360 pages, $4.50 


rhis unique text which integrates the subjects of writing, reading, speaking, listening, and observ 
ing stresses the development of skills and concerns itself with helping the student adjust to college, 
the community, and life. Its threefold purpose is (1) to change the students’ negative attitudes 
toward the communication subjects; (2) to develop the students’ skills in these fields; and (3) to 
facilitate personality development through the use of these communication skills. The approach 
is exceptionally unified and deals with general aspects of communication: the function and struc 
ture of the English language, self analysis, techniques of reception and presentation, Basic simi 
larities are constantly emphasized and recurrent emphasis is given to basic principles and ideas 


as new problems arise 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $4.25 
(text edition available) 


An informal, lively book which gives a sympathetic briefing on the adjustments that young people 
must inevitably make upon entering college life with its intensified social and scholastic competi 
tion. This book gives warm and practical counsel to aid college freshmen and senior high school 
students in gaining assurance and self-confidence. It discusses such problems as loneliness, infer 
iority, getting along with others, liberty, and the balance between work and play. The material 
is practical and interesting and includes a wealth of valuable case studies 
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